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QUESTING WITH guile 


While certain Soviet officials 
have been pictured from time to 
time with something resembling 
porcine expressions and manner- 
isms, we had never thought of 
that part of the world as pork 
producing country. Thus it comes 
as rather a surprise to have the 
Wall St Jnl rep’t that communist 
hogs now outnumber their capi- 
talist cousins. The claims of Red 
China are suspect, but Fed’l farm 
men in the U S figure the number 
probably has jumped 85% since 
*56. It now may acc’t for one 
third of the world’s 477 million- 
head total. Soviet gains are less 
spectacular while Eastern Europe 
only holds its own. Yugoslavia 
plans soon to invade the U S mkt 
with canned hams. 


Jas Foote, 1st Sec’y of the Brit- 
ish Embassy in Washington, once 
did a turn at farming in Kenya. 
He likes to tell of the resource- 
fulness and self-reliance of the 
people in that area. One of the 
stories he has been relating 
around Washington concerns a 
remote railway station. Somehow 
a number of lions got under the 
small station. The railway ag’t 
telegraphed his superior: “Eight 
lions under station. Send a rifle 
and 8 cartridges.” 


One of the drawbacks to keep- 


ing ‘pets around the premises is 
that they do require a certain 
minimum of personal attention by 
their owners or guardians. Now, 
however, we learn that automa- 
tion has invaded the realm of the 
hobby. A Canadian mfr is offer- 
ing an automatic acquarium for 
tropical fish. No human interven- 
tion is required either to change 
the water or to feed the fish. The 
unit is equipped with an auto- 
matic filtering-aerating system for 
the water and an automatic 
feeder. 


In Copenhagen, we have just 
learned, there is a new fruit store 
in which you can pick oranges, 
lemons, bananas and other tropi- 
cal fruits from “prepared” trees. 
The establishment is called 
“Fresh-From-the-Tree.” 


From West Germany comes a 
ball-point pen that glows in the 
dark. Obviously it is intended for 
jotting down those midnight ob- 


servations. 
oe 


A Southern city appropriately 
selected cotton flags to decorate 
the graves of Civil War veterans 
on Confederate Memorial Day. It 
was not until after the services 
that someone made a discovery: 
The flags were imported from 
Japan! 


€ 


may we QUOTE 


[1] Sir WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
on the death of John Foster 
Dulles: “John Foster Dulles 
was a man of principles and 
integrity whose example will 
long be remembered by those who 
put their trust in freedom and fair 
dealing. His courage has com- 
manded the admiration of the 
whole world. A great American has 
passed.” [2] Sen 'THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN (D-R I), on Dulles’ 
death: “We suddenly realize the 
man on whom we had depended is 
no longer available, neither for ad- 
vice nor for performance. Let us 
complete the work for peace he was 
forced to leave unfinished.” 

[3] Rear-Adm JoHN T HaywarD, 
criticizing amount of money spent 
for missile defense systems: “Tech- 
nical progress in missiles make any 
defense system obsolete in time. 
What do you buy? You put billions 
in it for 15 min’s’ warning. That is 
not going to get you any place. The 
most important thing is we have to 
have the ability to destroy Russia 
and Russia has to know this.” .. . 
[4] UN world economic survey, 
summing up effects of U S re- 
cession on other countries: “The 
developed countries can be congrat- 
ulated on no longer catching pneu- 
monia when the U S sneezes, but 
the underdeveloped countries are 
still far from having acquired any 
natural immunity or even having 
discovered an effective vaccine 
against the virus of industrial re- 
cessions.” . . . [5] Pres Dwicut D 
EISENHOWER, explaining how he 
promotes scholastic achievement: “I 





you on that ? 


encourage good 
grades in my grand- 
children this way. 
Two bucks for each 
A, nothing for a B 
plus, and if they get 
below a B, they have to give me a 
buck.” .. . [6] Rep H R Gross (R- 
Ia), blocking action on $10 million 
plus appropriation to run _ the 
White House: “I’m disappointed 
that the Pres of the United States 
didn’t set the example by cutting 
back in his own shop.” ... [7] 
Bishop FULTON J SHEEN, after visit- 
ing Pope JoHN XXIII, who is learn- 
ing English: “I’m afraid he’ll speak 
with a brogue. He’s being taught by 
an Irishman.” [8] Lovis 
(SATCHMO) ARMSTRONG, planning to 
take his band to Russia and Po- 
land: “They say we won’t be able 
to take rubles out of Russia, but 
I’m not interested in money and I 
think that the goodwill my band 
will create ... will more than com- 
pensate what money we would lose 
on the venture.” ... [9] Sen Cram 
ENGLE (D-Calif), defining a politi- 
cian: “A guy who remains consist- 
ently perpendicular with equai 
pressure from all sides.” . . . [10] 
WALTER BRENNAN, character actor, 
saying his job gets easier all the 
time: “It used to be difficult when 
I was 40 to pretend to be feeble. 
But now that I’m 64 it’s simple—all 
I have to do is take out my teeth 
and I’m ready for the cameras.” 
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Negotiators in the steel industry 
haven’t yet gotten down to busi- 
ness. They have been feeling each 
other out. Serious proposals should 
be exchanged beginning around the 
10th of June. 


While there always is the chance 
for a peaceful settlement, both 
sides are prepared for war. A steel 
strike is more probable than not. 
And we'd set the date around July 
1. The strike, if it comes, certainly 
should last a month; it may last 
2 mo’s. 


Regardless of how a settlement 
is attained, the final result is bound 
to be an increase in both wages and 
fringe benefits. Insiders are talk- 
ing in terms of 4% to 6% more. In- 
terpreted in currency, this means a 
boost of 12 to 18 cts an hr. It is the 
kind of increase that might lead to 
serious consequences, even tending 
to slow down the present business 
boom. 


In the ist place the increase is 
Significant because it can result 


only in an increase in the price of 
steel products. This involves a very 
wide range of finished wares. And 
it contributes yet another chapter 
to our senseless practice of playing 
leap-frog with wages and prices; 
a practice that seriously threatens 
our- world leadership because we 
are rapidly placing ourselves out of 
competition with more _ realistic 
producers. 

And the steel increase is signifi- 
cant for yet another reason: The 
AFL-CIO has already admitted in- 
tention to use the steel settlement 
as a pattern in other labor nego- 
tiations for the remainder of the 
yr. These fields include aluminum, 
copper, textiles, chemicals and 
many others. 

How about reserves of steel in 
warehouses? They are believed to 
be adequate. But there are always 
shortages in certain sizes and 
grades. If the strike lasts 2 mo’s, 
some segments of industry will be 
hollering. And of course the steel- 
workers themselves will be getting 
pretty restless by that time. 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACTION—1 

One summer during World War 
II, the Army asked the Union Pa- 
cific railroad to prepare a spur 
track at a certain point in 48 hrs. 
The railway’s mgr at that point 
wired Union Pacific’ss Pres Wm 
Jeffers: “With the temperature 
105° in the shade it will take at 
least 4 days to do the job.” 

Jeffers wired back immediately: 
“What are you doing in the 
shade?” — Property, syndicated by 
Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


AGE—2 

Middle age is when you stop hav- 
ing emotions and start having 
symptoms. — Kroehler News, hm, 
Kroehler Mfg Co. 


AGE—Problems—3 

The U S is not properly prepared 
to house its senior citizens, a fail- 
ure perhaps resulting as much from 
lack of concern as from lack of 
foresight. “Probably at no period 
and in no culture have the old ever 
been so completely rejected as in 
our own country, during the last 
generation,” critic Lewis Mumford 
has commented. “We shall not be 
able to care for the aged, on the 
scale their needs and our nat’l 
wealth demand, until we are ready 
to put into the rebuilding of hu- 
man communities something like 
the zeal, the energy, the skill, the 





dedication we give to the mono- 
maniac production of motor cars 
and super-highways.” — Ros’ J 
Levin, “Our Cruel Problem with 
Old Folks at Home,” Good House- 
keeping, 5-’59. 


ATOMIC AGE—4 

An authoritative report on pos- 
sible hazards from radioactive fall- 
out has been made by a group of 
civilian scientists who act as ad- 
visers to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Their conclusion: ... Hu- 
man beings have lived for genera- 
tions in parts of the world having 
100 times the average amount of 
radiation the U S gets from fall- 
out.—U S News & World Report. 


AVIATION—5 

A U S internat’l air carrier oper- 
ating 3 turbojet transports last mo 
flew its 50,000th jet passenger 
across the Atlantic in its lst 5 mo’s 
of regular flights. Air transport ex- 
perts estimate it would require 
more than a yr for 3 modern pist- 
on-powered transports to handle 
an equal number of passengers. 
Speed and passenger capacity of 
airliners have more than doubled 
in the past 5 yrs.—Planes, Aircraft 
Industries Ass’n of America. 


Que 
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By Les & Liz : 
Carpenter 
The reception of the Bolshoi 


dancers on their one-night stand 
here was Exhibit A that culture 
makes friends. Demonstration of 
handclapping and “bravos” after 
the final curtain, by a capacity au- 
dience (including top-strata gov't 
and society leaders), exceeded any- 
thing within memory in show busi- 
ness in Washington. The Bolshoi 
dancers finally walked to the foot- 
lights to applaud the audience. 

Signs of the times: Aircraft In- 
dustries Ass'n, nat’l trade organiza- 
tion of that group of industries, 
has changed its name to Aerospace 
Industries Ass’n. 

Mrs Katie Louchheim, Democrat- 
ic Nat’l Comm vice-chmn and head 
of women’s activities, has laid down 
some rules for ladies getting into 
politics. “Don’t underestimate your 
own abilities,” declares Mrs Louch- 
heim. “Don’t wait to be asked. Get- 
ting into politics is like catching a 
husband—it’s all in the illusion of 
who is pursuing whom.” 


“ ” 


A man living across the street 
from U S Weather Bureau hdgtrs 
made a count during a recent rain- 
storm occurring as the Bureau 
closed for the day. Forty-one em- 
ployes of the weather-forecasting 
office did not have umbrellas; only 


Que 
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BIBLE—6 

A modern colloquial Russian 
translation of the 4 Gospels to ap- 
peal to the younger generation has 
been published by the British and 
For’gn Bible Society in London, 
England. The result of 8 yrs of 
work by a group of Russian schol- 
ars associated with the Orthodox 
Inst of St Sergius in Paris, the new 
translation includes accepted con- 
clusions of modern scholars on the 
text of the Bible and revisions of 
the old Slavic liturgical forms.— 
Watchman-Examiner. 


BUSINESS—Leadership—?7 

Since the development of com- 
plex big business, the typical boss 
has changed radically. He no long- 
er need be an inventor like Henry 
Ford or a financial wizard like 
John D Rockefeller. The modern 
exec’s most important job is to tell 
others what things to do, and how 
to do them. Tests have shown that 
execs have one trait in common: 
they know how to use words to ex- 
press themselves forcefully. For 
this reason, many experts state 
that every ambitious student 
should master English regardless 
of his field. — JoHN L SPRINGER, 
“What You Don’t Know About 
Your Job,” Popular Science, 5-’59. 


CHARACTER—8 

Like yeast in dough, the family’s 
basic character works in and thru 
the life of each mbr. — CarLyYLE 
MarNEY, Dangerous Fathers, Prob- 
lem Mothers and Terrible Teens 
(Abingdon). 


CHILDREN—Behavior—9 

Teacher to colleague: “Not only 
is he the worst behaved child in 
school, he has a perfect attendance 
record!”—Michigan Education Jnl. 





In “The Supreme Ct Decision: 
Five Yrs Later,” Saturday Review 
(5-23-’59) presents 5 short articles 
in an attempt to “draw up a bal- 
ance sheet of what has happened 
in and to the South” since the now- 
historic decision that school segre- 
gation is unconstitutional. The ar- 
ticles are written by influential 
men, all born Southerners, all in a 
good position to assess present de- 
velopments and anticipate future 
ones. In general, all expect school 
integration to proceed slowly and 
somewhat sporadically; their com- 
ments, as Hodding Carter says, 
“will not provide either the em- 
phatic integrationists or the im- 
placable segregationists with much 
ammunition or comfort.” 

In The American Federationist, 
Andrew A Pettis, vice-pres of the 
Industrial Marine and Shipbldg 
Workers, points to a recent proph- 
ecy: “European travel will be a 
common thing if prices are reduced 
to fit the budget of the working 
class.” 

But rates, he declares, have not 
been reduced. Jet travel should be 
substantially cheaper than conven- 
tional air travel, due to lower op- 
erating costs and larger pay loads. 
But “the big internat’l carriers are 
trying to force the passenger to pay 
for the airplane as well as the 
ride.” 

Mr Pettis’ suggestion: Workers 
should arrange more group tours 
after the manner of the farm 
groups, thus leasing their transpor- 


J mining the magazines 
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God helps those who help 
themselves, and the Gov’t helps 
those who don’t.—Gen’l Prac- 
titioner (Medical Jnl). 





ae 

47 
tation at substantially lower rates, 
at the same time gaining certain 
other advantages from united ac- 
tion. 

According to American Forests 
(May), sporting goods merchants 
will soon be offering camping 
equipment made of paper. Equip- 
ment includes a 7-ft tent to sleep 
2 adults and 2 children; a smaller 
tent for 2 persons; a para-wing for 
shelter, and a sleeping bag. 

The paper mat’l, made of cellu- 
lose fibers with nylon threads for 
strength, is available in several col- 
ors and designs. It is said to be 
waterproof, fire-resistant and light- 
weight. (A tent for 2 persons weighs 
less than 5 Ibs.) Cost of the paper 
equipment is estimated about a 
third of that of conventional mat’ls. 

Arizona Highways (June) con- 
tains an article, “An Arizona Sum- 
mer Vacation—Cool and Carefree,” 
by Jos Stacey. It contains some 
surprises for those who have never 
thought of Arizona as exactly the 
ideal summer resort area. But it 
seems that out there, within a lim- 
ited area, you can pick out any 
temperature you want. 


Que 
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CHURCH—10 

How many real “Christian sol- 
diers” would our churches have on 
their rolls if public worship were 
illegal, our sanctuaries ill-heated, 
and all Christians ill-treated?—Wm 
A Warp, Houston Times. 


CONTENTMENT—11 

A lot of folks we feel sorry for 
could give us valuable points about 
contentment.—Grit. 


COURTES Y—12 

One of the basic traits of cour- 
tesy is reticence. Many people do 
not realize how wearying and 
bruising to other people the dis- 
courtesy of too much talk is. The 
courteous man is by and large a 
quiet man. . . Reticence is a prime 
ingredient in courtesy, for courtesy 
consists not in saying sweet noth- 
ings, but rather in doing sweet 
things. Courtesy does not need 
words to prove its strength and re- 
inforce companionship. — JULIA 
WHITTIER WOLFE, “Courtesy Begins 
at Home,” This Day, 5-’59. 


CULTURE—13 

The public librarian must be ded- 
icated to the dissemination of cul- 
ture in the broad sense of the word, 
not in the narrow sense that cul- 
ture is the possession of a select 
few who mouth the word as tho it 
were wrapped in mink—rather in 
the sense that it includes facts and 
figures and homey, everyday things 
as well as poetry and the other 
arts—PHILIP OGILVIE, librarian, Ro- 
anoke, Va, Public Library, quoted 
by EveLynN & RaLpH Epwarps in 
ALA Bulletin, 5-’59. 
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DISCIPLINE—14 

For several decades the idea of 
no discipline except self-discipline 
from the cradle upward has been 
overemphasized in education. 
Our schools have tried to substitute 
methods for substance and have 
permitted waywardness to take the 
place of orderliness. . . My sugges- 
tion is to see to it that our youth 
has a chance to discipline itself, 
that our education alerts our youth 
against the lowering standards of 
mass culture, and that our youth 
has faith in a life under law— 
CLoyp Heck Marvin, Pres emeritus 
of Geo Washington Univ, Wash, 
D C, Newsweek. 


Quite scrap book 


On the 545th anniv (June 24, 
1314) of the Battle of Bannock- 
burn, which brought Scotland 
her independence, we quote 
from Bruce’s March to Ban- 
nockburn by Ros’r Burns: 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 

Wha sae base as be a Slave? 
Let him turn and flee! ... 


Lay the proud Usurpers low! 

Tyrants fall in every foe! 

Liberty’s in every blow!— 
Let us Do or Die! 





Nw) 
we 


ECONOMICS—15 

A certain research foundation 
was shocked to find one of its sub- 
sidized books on economics selling 
so well that it was actually showing 


a profit. Profit is against the foun- 
dation’s rules, so it was “spent” on 
promotion of the valume. Now the 
promotion is producing further 
sales; and the embarrassment of 
still more profit—as any sensible 
person could plainly have foreseen. 
Wonderful thing, economics. — Em- 
ILy LOTNEY. 


EDUCATION—16 

The problem of education is to 
realize the wonder and the glory of 
the learning child, never to forget 
the power of his tropistic seeking, 
always to keep this fresh and vig- 
orous and ever-beckoning.—Frep G 
WatcoTr, Univ of Michigan, “The 
Educational Frontier: The Teach- 
er’s Function,” Education, 4-’59. 


EDUCATION—America—17 

The best American learning is of 
the same quality as the best Euro- 
pean learning, and the worst is of 
the same quality as the worst Euro- 
pean. We have less of the best and 
more of the worst. This is an un- 
avoidable by-product of our strug- 
gle to educate everybody. The in- 
sistent demand of young Americans 
for more and better education is 
the most favorable feature of the 
situation—WM FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 
Prof of Oriental languages, U of 
Chi, Newsweek. 


FAMILY LIFE—18 

I am convinced that Basil Yeax- 
lee is right when he writes that 
religion begins with the parent- 
child relations, and that what 
Reuel Howe calls “the language of 
relationships” is what communi- 
cates the gospel to both children 
and adult. (Religious dogmas) 
have to be lived in order to be un- 
derstood. Hans Hoffman says that 
if you have to tell a child you love 
him, he won’t believe you anyway. 


—RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER, Prof of 
Christian Education, Yale Univ Di- 
vinity School, “The Big Family Can 
Be Redemptive,” Internat’l Jnl of 
Religious Education, 4-’59. 


FUTURE—19 

In a generation or two, young- 
sters may forget about pestering 
father for the keys to the family 
car, says Herbert H Swinburne, 
Philadelphia architect. “Our grand- 
children will simply jump into their 
air sled, connect to a community 
digital computer, dial inputs of des- 
tination, speed and altitude, and be 
anywhere in a twinkling.”—Science 
Digest. 


GIFTS—Giving—20 

A truly appreciative child will 
break, lose, spoil, or fondle to death 
any really successful gift within a 
matter of minutes.—RussELL LYNEs, 
Think, published by Internat’l 
Business Machines Corp’n. 


GOD—and Man—21 

It is quite obvious that no one of 
us succeeds alone. We are all de- 
pendent upon one another. But as 
a closing thought let me remind 
you that thruout our lives there is 
an invisible means of support, 
which guides and directs our in- 
dividual and nat’l destinies. Wheth- 
er or not we openly profess any re- 
ligious affiliation, we are neverthe- 
less living and prospering in the 
afterglow of a great Christian her- 
itage—WILBERT E ScHEER, Person- 
nel Director, Blue Cross - Blue 
Shield, Chicago, “Let’s Be Practical 
About Training Supervisors,” Per- 
sonnel Jnl, 5-59. 
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A Father 


If the lines that follow seem fa- 
miliar that should not be too sur- 
prising. We have run the piece 
before. But tributes to father are 
not easy to come by. And this is 
one of the best. It was written by 
Paut Harvey, natlly-known news 
commentator, lecturer, and syndi- 
cated newspaper writer: 


A father is a thing that is forced 
to endure childbirth without an 
anesthetic. . . 

A father never feels worthy of 
the worship in a child’s eyes. He’s 
never quite the hero his daughter 
thinks, never quite the man his 
son believes him to be, and this 
worries him, sometimes. . . 

A father is a thing that gets very 
angry when the Ist school grades 
aren’t as good as he thinks they 
should be. He scolds his son, tho 
he knows it’s the teacher’s fault. 

Fathers are what give daughters 
away to other men who aren’t 
nearly good enough, so they can 
have grandchildren who are smart- 
er than anybody’s. . . 

I don’t know where father goes 
when he dies. But I’ve an idea 
after a good rest, wherever he is, 
he won’t just sit on a cloud and 
wait for the girl he’s loved and the 
children she bore. He'll be busy 
there, too, repairing the stairs, oil- 
ing the gate, improving the streets, 
smoothing the way. 


Que 
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HATE—Love—22 

Hate is usually indulged in for 
the purpose of getting even with 
some enemy but hating cannot 
square us with our enemy; only 
love and good will can do that.— 
LOWELL FILLMORE, “Foundation 
Stones,” Progress, 5-’59. 


HEALTH—23 

Dr Hans Selye, of the Univ of 
Montreal, holds that stress, “the 
wear and tear of life,” is the ulti- 
mate cause of all disease, mental 
and physical. Once in a generation 
a revolutionary concept, like the 
germ theory of disease or the cellu- 
lar basis of life, appears to give 
new direction to medical thinking. 
Dr Selye’s stress concept has been 
likened to one of these, and he has 
been called the Einstein of Medi- 
cine.—Catholic Digest. 


HOBBIES—24 
The way to a person’s pocketbook 
is thru his hobby.—Banking. 


HUMILITY—25 

A true spirit of humility provides 
a source of executive development 
that is greater than all others. It is 
a pattern of well-being and ad- 
justment to life that has been ef- 
fective for centuries. — WuBert E 
ScHEER, Personnel Director, Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, Chicago, “Let’s 
Be Practical About Training Super- 
visors,” Personnel Jnl, 5-’59. 


KINDNESS—26 

Anyone who out of goodness of 
his heart speaks a helpful word, 
gives a cheering smile, or smooths 
over a rough place in another’s 
path knows that the delight he 
feels is so intimate a part of him- 
self that he lives by it. — HELEN 
KELLER, Theosophical Movement. 












Week of June 21-27 


Nat’l Humor Wk 
Nat'l Safe Boating Wk 
(June 27-July 5) 
June 21 — Summer solstice (ist 
day of summer). . . Father’s Day 
(see GEM BOX). 320th anniv 
(1639) b of Increase Mather, New 
England clergyman and writer, 
born in England. Pastor North 
Church, Boston, for 60 yrs; pres 
Harvard College 1684-1701. . . 140th 


anniv (1819) b of Jacques Offen- 
bach, composer (Tales of Hoff- 
man). ..5 yrs ago (1954) American 


Cancer Society announced that 
“heavy” cigaret smokers, aged 50 
to 70, have a death rate from lung 
cancer up to 75% higher than non- 
smokers. . . 5 yrs ago (1954) John 
Landy, of Melbourne, Australia, 
estab a new world record, running 
the mile in 3 min’s 58 seconds, in 
Turku, Finland. 


June 22 — 150th anniv (1809) 
founding by Elizabeth Ann Seton of 
Catholic Sisters of Charity, at Em- 
mitsburg, Md. From this developed 
the present-day Catholic parochial 
school system. . . 85 yrs ago (1874) 
Dr Andrew Taylor Still, of Macon, 
Mo, founded osteopathy. Thru his 
efforts a college of osteopathy was 
later opened at Kirksville, Mo. 


June 23—35 yrs ago (1924) Lt R 
L Maugham made a “dawn to 
dusk” flight from N Y C to San 
Francisco, Cal. Time: 18 hrs 52 
min’s. 

June 24—Feast of the Nativity of 
St John the Baptist. . . Midsummer 
Day. . . 645 yrs ago (1314) Battle of 





Bannockburn secured the inde- 
pendence of Scotland. Burns’ poem, 
“Bruce to His Men at Bannock- 
burn” commemorates the occasion. 
. . . 35 yrs ago (1924) Democratic 
Nat’l Convention became the lst 
large nat’l political meeting to be 
covered by radio broadcasts. 


June 25—140 yrs ago (1819) bi- 
cycle pat’d by W K Clarkson, Jr, 
N Y C...4115 yrs ago (1844) John 
Tyler, married in N Y C, became 
lst Pres of U S to be married while 
in office. . . 25 yrs ago (1934) Fond 
du Lac State Bank, E Peoria, Ill, 
went into receivership and deposi- 
tors became lst to be reimbursed 
under Fed’l insurance. 


June 26—675 yrs ago (1284) The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, Germany, 
lured 130 children of the town into 
oblivion, taking revenge on town 
fathers who refused to pay his fee 
for ridding the community of rats. 


June 27—130th anniv (1829) d of 
Jas Smithson, English chemist and 
mineralogist. He left his fortune 
to endow the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D C, “for the 
increasing and diffusing of knowl- 
edge among men”. . . 115 yrs ago 
(1844) Brigham Young became 
head of the Mormon Church, after 
Jos Smith was murdered by a mob 
in Carthage, Il. 
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KNOWLEDGE—27 

The discovery of new knowledge 
or of new truths is like opening a 
door into a room—a room whose 
use had been denied to man up to 
the time of the opening of the 
door. Many other doors open from 
this room, doors we didn’t even 
know existed before the opening of 
the first one. And behind each of 
these doors, we now know, lie other 
rooms from which open other 
doors. These doors can seldom be 
forced. They are usually impervious 
to the sheer weight of numbers or 
even to the slow erosion of time. 
Rather, they can be opened only by 
a man with enough insight and 
genius to discover the combination 
of the lock on the door and with 
the proper tools for manipulating 
it. Our progress depends on our 
ability to find these rare geniuses 
—these men who can open the 
door.—Eric A WALKER, “Quality in 
Quantity,” Educational Record, 
4-59. 
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Complacently we criticize 
The children not our own— 
At last we’ve reached a vantage 


point: 
Ours are grown!—HELEN G 
SvuTIN. 28 





ae 
47 


LANGUAGE—29 

A recent survey of language abil- 
ities in the For’gn Service disclosed 
that many of our career officers do 
not possess a working knowledge 
even of such simple for’gn lan- 
guages as French, Spanish or Ital- 
ian. Moreover, (former) Sec’y 
Dulies admitted at a hearing dur- 
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ing the 85th Congress that % of 
the otherwise qualified recruits to 
the For’gn Service are unable to 
speak fluently anything but Eng- 
lish. No other country in the world 
would be content to accept such a 
low linguistic standard on the part 
of their diplomatic corps. The fail- 
ure of our schools to provide the 
type of language training suited to 
20th century needs is one of the 
tragedies of American education.— 
Jacosp ORNSTEIN, linguistic expert, 
“Why Can’t Our Children Speak a 
For’gn Language?” Woman’s Day, 
4-’59. 


LEISURE—Use—30 

A survey, published in American 
Sociological Review, questioned 
thousands of men and women at 
each of 5 occupational levels. One 
of the questions was: “What would 
you do with an extra 2 hrs in your 
day?” The greatest number of an- 
swers was: “Relax, rest, loaf, and 
sleep.” . . . Most of the leisure time 
of most Americans is frittered away 
in escapes that involve a minimum 
of effort. Is it little wonder, then, 
that some sociologists say that the 
figure of the typical 20th century 
American should always be shown 
sitting down!—“Leisure . . . Ameri- 
ca’s Wasted Resource?” Senior 
Scholastic, 5-8-’59. 


LIFE—31 

An English poet, W H Davies, has 
suggested a good way to measure 
life. In his autobiography he wrote, 
“Let us not judge life by the num- 
ber of breaths taken, but by the 
number of times the breath is held. 
or lost, either under a deep emo- 
tion, caused by love, or when we 
stand before an object of interest 
and beauty.”—Hatrorp E Lwvuccock, 
Christian Herald. 








LOVE—Hate—32 

You have to love what’s lovable, 
and hate what’s hatable. It takes 
brains to see the difference.—Ros’t 
Frost, Ethical Outlook. 


MARRIAGE—33 

Marriage is not a place for lovers 
of security and peace of mind. Ask 
the parents of adolescent children 
how “secure” they feel. .. Any mar- 
riage that comes to grips with the 
problem of mutual growth will 
know insecurity. Unless it faces 
that insecurity squarely and trans- 
forms it into creative insecurity, it 
will never really know what love 
means.—PetTerR A Berrtoccr, “What 
Makes a Christian Home?” Chris- 
tian Century, 5-6-’59. 


“ ” 


In marriage no wife gets what 
she expected to and no husband 
expected what he’s getting — 
Schweizer Illustrierte, Zofingen 
(Quore translation). 


MATURITY—34 

When we are young and imma- 
ture we are entirely and completely 
selfish. God made us that way for 
our self-protection. Maturity calls 
for unselfishness and thoughtful- 
ness. Growing up in favor of other 
people is the best thing you can do 
for church and society.—Auxiliary 
Bishop Fioyp L BecIn, addressing 
annual convention of Cleveland Di- 
ocesan Council of Catholic Youth. 


MISSIONARIES—35 

When Dr Morrison, the great 
missionary to China, wanted an 
ass’'t to help him in his arduous 
work, he requested the sec’y to look 
out for the right kind of man. A 
young man came for examination. 
The sec’y said to him, “You are not 
fit to be ass’t to Dr Morrison, but 
they want a servant in the family. 


Do you care to go as a servant?” 
He smiled and said, “Any place in 
the work of the Lord will suit me.” 
That young man became the great 
Dr Mill, equal in scholarship and 
fame to Dr Morrison himself—A C 
Drxon, Wesleyan Methodist. 


MODERN AGE—36 

Indian women who for centuries 
have worn saris made of silk em- 
broidered with gold and silver 
thread are turning over to nylon. 
Mr Behram Saklatvala, managing 
director of a firm of Indian mer- 
chant traders, has been in London 
buying lengths of nylon specially 
woven for saris and embroidered 
with Lurex. They will be on sale in 
shops all over India. Burmese wom- 
en are also having their long, 
draped skirts and blouses made of 
nylon. — Cambridge (England) 
Daily News. 


MONEY—37 

The only time most of us hear 
money talking is when it’s doing a 
countdown before taking off.— 
Changing Times. 


MOTHERHOOD—38 

“How did you succeed in bringing 
up such a lovely family?” was asked 
of a mother whose children had be- 
come her crown and reward. “I 
gave myself to them,” was her an- 
swer. “I shared in all their troubles 
and their joys, held my leisure at 
their command, counted no sacri- 
fice too great, and poured out my 
life for them as well as in them; 
and I have, indeed, my great re- 
ward today.”—A B Simpson, Alli- 
ance Witness. 
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NATURE—39 

We listen too much to the tele- 
phone and we listen too little to 
nature. — ANDRE KOSTELANETZ, Sci- 
ence Digest. 


ORIGIN—“Quack”—40 

A medical charlatan is usually 
called a “quack” because he boasts 
of his salves. “Quack” is really an 
abbreviation of “quack-salver” 
which comes from the Dutch kwak- 
zalver. This has the idea of “quack- 
ing about one’s salves.” But the 
idea behind all these terms is that 
the “quack” is like the duck—he 
makes a big noise over nothing.— 
Jnl of the American Medical Ass’n. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—41 

A New England tradition has it 
that when Emerson began to 
preach, many of the young ladies 
of the church, asked what he had 
preached about last Sunday, would 
reply: “I’m sure I don’t know; but 
he looked so very spiritual!”—AL- 
FRED STIERNOTTE, PhD, “What Do 
We Mean By ‘Spiritual?’” Ethical 
Outlook, 5/6-’59. 


PROMPTNESS—42 

Make it a rule not only to be 
prompt in all your appointments, 
but a little ahead of time—Megid- 
do Message. 


RELIGION—43 

When I run across a pious figure 
who professes to love God, but 
seems to despise mankind, I know 
he is an idol-worshiper who is fur- 
ther from the true spirit of religion 
than the humanistic atheist—Syp- 
NEY J Harris, Chicago News. 
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RESOURCES—Spiritual—44 

Perhaps the proper “space” for 
the study of mankind exists within 
every one of us. Maybe the great 
final joke will prove to be that in 
our search in the external world we 
never explored the unknown space 
of our individual consciences.— 
Watt KELLy, quoted in New Out- 
look. 


RETIREMENT—45 

Retirement, to be accomplished 
most efficiently and enjoyably, may 
call for as much as 10 yrs of plan- 
ning. Such estimate is suggested 
by the fact that preparation for 
many professions requires that 
much time or more.—LEeRoy WaTER- 
MAN, PhD, “Religion and Religious 
Observance,” in Free Time: Chal- 
lenge to Later Maturity (Univ of 
Mich Press). 


SPACE TRAVEL—46 

No space suits? Dr Hubertus 
Strughold believes if space ships 
land in the “lowlands” of Mars— 
3,000 to 5,000 ft below the general 
surface of the planet—man could 
survive for short periods using only 
a pressure-breathing oxygen mask. 
—Missiles & Rockets. 


SPEECH—47 

There are really only two basic 
ways for human beings to com- 
municate with one another. One is 
speech; the other is touch. Oh, we 
can write letters, or even books, 
and it is true that much can be 
conveyed with a look or glance. But 
the spoken word is our chief me- 
dium, the one that indicates our 
feelings most accurately. As Seneca 
said, “Speech is the true reporter 
of the heart.”—SmILEy BLANTON & 
ARTHUR GoRDON, “Your Marriage: 
Triumph or Tragedy?” (from new 
book Now or Never: the Promise of 
the Middle Yrs, Prentice-Hall). 


SUCCESS—48 

A successful person is positive in 
his thinking and actions. He is sin- 
cere and conscientious. He is as he 
thinks, and enjoys and possesses 
that which he attracts. He learns 
that one must earn what is desired. 
He does not covet that which an- 
other possesses——RopMAN R C.iay- 
son, “Making Your Life a Success,” 
Rosicrucian Digest, 4-’59. 


SUPERSTITIONS—49 

Speaking of business, did you 
know that the traditional and sober 
99-yr lease has its roots in a super- 
stitious “numbers” game? The 100- 
yr contract was never fashionable 
because even numbers were once 
considered unlucky. — STEWART 
HoaGLanD, “Your Superstitions— 
How They Began,” Secretary, 5-’59. 


TEACHERS—50 

A good prof should be a Cerberus 
—three gentlemen at once. He 
should be able to teach; and tho 
the desire to teach is strong and 
common, the power to teach, as we 
who try know, is slow of growth 
and rare in its achievement. He 
should be a good scholar; for... 
good teaching . . . seldom proceeds 
except from a mind trained in 
fruitful investigation, deep stored 
with knowledge and creative in sci- 
ence, in criticism, or in the realm 
of the imagination . . . Finally, the 
prof should be an admirably sane, 
admirably broad, admirably human 
individual. — Henry SEIDEL CaNpy, 
NEA Jnl, Nat’l Education Ass’n. 


TEMPTATION—51 
Opportunity knocks. Temptation 
kicks the door down.—Empire. 


VALUES—Spiritual—52 

There is an unmistakably clearer 
awareness that the mind and heart 
of the student are equally import- 
ant in the educative process and 
cannot be separated. Brilliant 
achievement can be the foundation 
for good or evil depending upon the 
values the student admires and be- 
lieves in. AS Horace Mann once said 
so colorfully, we are not eager to 
produce the “unscrupulous genius 
or the virtuous ignoramus.” If edu- 
cation is to be truly meaningful as 
a force in shaping a better world, 
it can ignore these matters of the 
spirit only at its peril. — Sam’, B 
GovuLp, Pres, Antioch College, “A 





New Age of Education,” Antioch 
Notes, 4-’59. 
66 
With satellites and rockets 
hurled 


About us willy-nilly, 
The trouble with our Brave 
New World 
Is that it scares us silly!— 
GEORGIE STARBUCK GALBRAITH. 
53 
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WISDOM—54 

He was of that vanishing rural 
breed which has, for generations, 
been the backbone of America. The 
things he knew were simple things 
—but of that kind of simplicity 
which rests on the bedrock of fun- 
damental wisdom. When he was 
asked the philosophy by which he 
had lived to find serenity in old 
age, he repl’d matter-of-factly: 
“All my life, I reckon my lst rule 
has been to always close the gates 
behind me.”—Property, syndicated 
by Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


The only son of a multimillion- 
aire was made petty officer of a 
submarine during the last war. The 
Capt was a man who didn’t believe 
in wasting a penny. And on the 
subject of wasting torpedoes he was 
rabid. “They cost thousands of dol- 
lars,” he kept telling his crew, “so 
never fire one until you are sure it 
will hit its mark.” 

Soon after one of these lectures, 
the multimillionaire’s son was on 
watch and spotted an enemy de- 
stroyer. He yelled into the inter- 
com, “Destroyer on port bow ap- 
proaching.” There was no answer. 
“Destroyer 400 yds away and ap- 
proaching,” he called again. Still 
Silence. “Destroyer 200 yds away 
and closing,” he bellowed. Still no 
response, no action. “Destroyer 100 
yds away!” he screamed. No action. 
“Destroyer 50 yds away and closing 
fast!” he bellowed. No answer. 

“Fire!” he yelled hysterically. “J’ll 
pay for it!”—OLLIE M James, Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. a 


“ ” 


A glamor girl’s recent marriage 
reminded intimates of the time, 
during her play-the-field days, 
when she stopped dating one of 
her many boy friends. 

“He’s too darned fickle for me,” 
she pouted. “The minute I date 
someone else, he’s out with another 
girl."—L & N Mag, hm, Louisville 
& Nashville Ry. b 
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I Laughed At This One 


T & J GOOTEE 

During a visit to Lebanon, an 
American industrialist asked a 
local mfr about his industrial 
relations. “Most satisfactory,” 
said the Lebanese. 

“Are you _ positive?” 
the American. 

“Jump in my car,” was the 
reply, “and I’ll show you.” They 
made a tour of the entire plant 
and ret’d, without stopping, to 
the front office. 

“Now you’ve seen for your- 
self,” said the mfr, proudly. 
“Our industrial relations are 
simply wonderful. Did you no- 
tice? Not a single shot was 
fired at us during the entire 
trip!” 


smiled 





99 

An example of Berlin humour 
was provided by the gentleman who 
guided us over E Berlin for a couple 
of hrs. In the front window of his 
bus, this virtuoso had a large card 
inscribed with the word “Smile”. 
As we passed the Brandenburg 
Gate and entered the E German 
Democratic Republic, he was care- 
ful to turn the card back to front. 
On our return to the West Sector, 
he similarly turned it round again 
with the admonition, “You may 
smile again, folks, now that we are 
back to civilization.” — Illustrated 
Wkly of India, Bombay. c 
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“Mother,” said the little moth, “I 
just found a tiny moth crying.” 

Mother ans’red, “Who ever heard 
of a moth crying?” 

“Oh, mommy,” said the baby 
moth, “haven’t you ever seen a 
moth bawl?”—Atlas News, hm, At- 
las Auto Finance Co. d 


“ ” 


The Irish actress, Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna, tells about a farmer with a 
cherry tree that was big and hand- 
some but never bore fruit. So the 
farmer chopped it down and gave 
a chunk of its fine wood to the 
village priest, who had it carved 
into a religious statue for his 
church. 

A few yrs later the countryside 
was afflicted by a prolonged dry 
spell and every day the farmer 
went to the church and prayed be- 
fore the statue for rain. But not a 
drop fell. Finally the farmer lost 
his patience and glared at the 
statue. 

“I knew you when you were a 
cherry tree,” he said to it. “And 
you weren’t good for anything then, 
either.” — Joz— McCartuy, American 
Wkly. e 


“ ” 


The sheriff for a small town was 
also a veterinarian. Late one night 
the telephone rang and his wife got 
up to answer it. “Is Mr Shortall 
there?” asked an agitated voice. 

“Do you require my husband’s 
services as a sheriff or as a veteri- 
narian?” 

“Both,” came the reply. “We can’t 
get our dog’s mouth open, and 
there’s a burglar in it!”—Capper’s 
Wkly. f 


June is the month when a girl 
gets a Lohengrin on her face.— 
PavuL VANDERVOORT II. 

Two can’t live as cheaply as one 
—but in June, who cares?—GorRDON 
E THATCHER. 

Woman has risen from subservi- 
ence to man to domination of him 
since he no longer stoops to conk 
her.—G Haro_tp CRUMP. 

Often a man can switch from a 
blonde, to a brunette, to a redhead, 
and still be going with the same 
girl—JULES HENRY MARR. 

If the cigaret industry ever suc- 
ceeds in making man think for 
himself, the gov’t will be looking 
for a new source of revenue.—AGNES 
GUILFOYLE. 

A man works hard all yr con- 
vincing the boss he’s indispensable 
so he can get 2 wks vacation to 
prove he isn’t.—HaroL_p CoFFIN. 

At least when you can’t afford to 
have the tv fixed, you don’t see a 
lot of plays about people who are 
bored because they have money.— 
TERRY McCormick. 

You can’t help but like a good 
loser, unless you had a bet on him. 
—JacK HERBERT. 

By the time a man understands 
women, he’s no longer interested.— 
Rex MOBLEY. 
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Is There A Tree Surgeon 
In The House? 
Aluminum trees, lending them- 
selves to innumerable play situa- 
tions, have been designed for play- 
grounds of the future—News item. 


They may be nice, don’t get me 
wrong. 

They would be light, they would be 
strong, 

They. wouldn’t shed 
each fall 

And, since they wouldn’t grow at 
all, 


their leaves 


There’d never be the need to trim 

An over-zealous branch or limb, 

Nor would woodpeckers peck the 
trunk, 

Or if they did, they would go klunk 


Instead of tap, and then for weeks 

Be left with bent or blunted beaks. 

But would they give old-fashioned 
joys 

To venturesome, high-climbing 
boys? 


Would they be fun to shinny up? 

Would they attract the passing 
pup? 

Would branches, 
brittle, 

Sway in the wind and bend a little? 


not too stiff or 


I may be sadly out of date 
(I’m feeling rather old of late), 
But honestly, I cannot get all 
Excited over trees of metal. 
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Did you hear about the woman 
who bought 50 lbs of steel wool? 
Says she’s going to knit a stove. — 
American Eagle, hm, American 
Forest Products Corp’n. a 


“ ” 


Aunt Agnes had been accepted, 
not without misgivings, as a fourth 
at bridge. The misgivings were jus- 
tified by her opening statement: 
“Of course, I understand the game! 
Only don’t fluster me. Let me see— 
I know tricks are trumps, but who 
led the queen of dummies?”—Hu- 
mour (Australia). h 


“ ” 


A doctor was surprised the other 
day by a note left on his desk by 
his sec’y. It read: “Mrs Blank tele- 
phoned to say she would be unable 
to keep her appointment because 
she is unwell. She will make a new 
appointment as soon as she feels 
better.” — Manchester Guardian 
(England). i 


“ ” 


Message inside a Chinese fortune 
cookie: 

“Please disregard previous coo- 
kie.” — Witt JONES, Minneapolis 
Tribune. j 


“ ” 


Many yrs ago, in a London music 
hall, one of the attractions was a 
man who was billed as “The Hu- 
man Encyclopedia.” The mgt guar- 
anteed that he could answer any 
question put to him by a mbr of 
the audience. A party of Americans 
visited the music hall. After asking 
various questions of the “Encyclo- 
pedia,” and receiving correct an- 
swers, one of them said to him: 

“What famous historical incident 
occurred on July 4, 1776?” 

The patriotic Britisher bristled: 
“The hincident you speak hof, sir,” 
he said, “was a hinfamous hout- 
rage!”—DaNn BENNETT. M 






New Centennial 
Edition of the 
Standard 
Quotation Book 


For 100 years the col- 
lection of Familiar Quo- 
tations compiled by John 
Bartlett has been the 
accepted standard work. 
The Centennial Edition 
which we now offer is 
the 13th and most recent 
revision. No library large 
or small, with any preten- 
tions of scholarship can 
be without 
“Bartlett’s.” 
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Save $950 on 
De Luxe Edition 


_ rr 


‘**The Great Classic of All Time’’ 


@ The thoroughness of John Bartlett’s 
original selections (and he himself 
made the first eight revisions) has 
been reflected in the painstaking ef- 
forts of succeeding authorities who 
have winnowed from past and present 
the most worthy and most enduring 
selections for preservation in this 
standard reference source. Bartlett’s 
selections range from Homer, Plato 
and Socrates to Ernest Hemingway, 
John Mason Brown and Adlai Steven- 
son. 


All quotations attributed to an in- 
dividual are grouped together and the 
authors are presented in chronological 


order, with, of course, an alphabetical 
index for ready reference. There is 
also a 500-page Subject Index, en- 
abling you to locate a quotation even 
tho you are not sure of the author. 


In this 1648-page book are repre- 
sented 2,312 authors whose words have 
changed the world. This superbly 
beautiful DeLuxe Centennial Edition 
is priced regularly at $12.50. Now, for 
quick acceptance we offer, by special 
arrangement with the publisher, your 
copy at only $10.00—a saving of $2.50 
—and on easy monthly terms if you 
wish. Don’t delay, Order right away! 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-20, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 





Vice-Mayor H SaNDERS ANGLEA, 
Nashville, Tenn, announcing he 
would run again: “My many 
friends have not prevailed upon 
me to become a candidate for re- 
election, and I have not been told 
that the city needs my services. 
The truth of the matter is, I want 
the job again.” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


PIERRE De GAULLE, businessman 
brother of French Pres Chas De 
Gaulle: “I’ll never go into politics. 
In my opinion it is too insecure an 
occupation.” 2-Q-t 
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Edited by Alice Jacobs 


If you’d like to have a boat but 
don’t feel you can afford it, here’s 
one that’s easy on the budget. It’s 
a dinghy which you can unpack 
from a duffle bag, inflate, and be 
seaborne in a few seconds. U S 
Rubber makes the boat, which is 
8% ft long, made of neoprene- 
coated fabric, and has an inflat- 
able floor as well as body. Dinghy 
folds into a cylindrical package 35 
in’s high and 14 in’s in diameter— 
easy to store in car trunk or boat. 
Comes with folding aluminum oars, 
hand pump and seats. Weighs only 
42° Ibs. $198. 

Maybe you’re lucky enough to 


own a Sailboat. One tough painting 
problem with a brush—getting in- 
side the centerboard trunk—can be 
simplified with a new mohair roll- 
er. Designed for this job, it is one 
inch in diameter, has a 25%-in 
overall handle length. About $4. In- 
ternat’l Paint, 21 West St, N Y C 6. 

For fishermen, a new triggered 
fishing rod holder is easily fastened 
to boat or dock. Automatically 
snaps the rod and sets the hook 
when a fish bites. Adjustable for 
all types of fish. $6.49. Automatic 
Fish Rod, 14939 Livernois Ave, De- 
troit 38, Mich. 





